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say that man actually sees the invisible, let us say
that he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible
is only a special name for the infinite.

Therefore, as far as mere distance or extension is
concerned, it would seem difficult to deny that the
eye, by the very same act by which it apprehends the
finite, apprehends also the infinite. The more we ad-
vance, the wider no doubt grows our horizon; but
there never is and never can be to our senses a horizon
unless as standing between the visible and finite on
one side, and the invisible and infinite on the other.
The infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a late
abstraction, is really implied in the earliest manifesta-
tions of our sensuous knowledge. Theology begins
with anthropology. We must begin with men living
on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or on a coral
island without hills and streams, surrounded on all
sides by the endless expanse of the ocean, and screened
above by the unfathomable blue of the sky; and we
shall then understand how, from the images thrown
upon them by the senses, some idea of the infinite
would arise in their minds earlier even than the con-
cept of the finite, and would form the omnipresent
background of the faintly dotted picture of their mo-
notonous life.

2.   The Infinitely Small.

But that is not all. We apprehend the infinite not
only as beyond, but also as within the finite; not only
as beyond all measure great, but also as beyond all
measure small. However much our senses may con-
tract the points of their tentacles, they can never touch
the smallest objects. There is always a beyond, always